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CHAPTER IX. 
* By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
“In number more than ever women spoke: 
“In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
“To-morrow, truly, will | meet with thee.” 
Arter the interview with Doctor Brom, Dame 
Acid returned to her home, and calling her daugh- 
ter, she related the conversation which had passed, 


therefore questioned her in soothing accents re- | -qually appalling, cases whic were full as heavily 
specting the cause of her tears, and the lovely girl,||{ranght with danger as those which terrified the 
interrupted by convulsive sobs, and with her cheeks} inhabitants of Hartford when the catastrophe was 
hespangled with the pearly drops of distress, re-|] .pprehended—when the fire was about to appear, 
vealed the unpleasantness of her engagement—con- || snd expectation was all in a drowning sweat in 
fidently and faithfully narrating all that had trans-|| consequence of the scorching heat, behold and Jo ! 
pired between her mother and herself; as also of||there issues forth a few volumes of inoffensive 
her determination. smoke, and the ruin has passed. 

Here, now, was a trial which would inevitably But infer not, rash reader, that this may be the 
produce conclusive evidence of the skill, ingenuity,|| «vent of the contest betwe. n the deliberate Brom 
and resolution of the bellipotent apprentice. What-| Von Heighderdonk and the sagacious apprentice 
ever man could do, Ezekiel Pungent would ac-|| Zeke Pungent: nay, 1 do most sincerely certify 
/complish. But what, may be asked, could be ef-/ hat it was the expressed opinion of some of the 
i fected ? most considerate wise men of Hartford, in conjunc 

Brom was, or had been, the most considerable per-|| on with a few of the most notorious gossiping wo- 
son in the village; and it must be admitted that his|| men, who instituted a me ting purposely to in- 





and having given her most excellent maternal coun- 
sel respecting the manner in which she should be- 
have to the worthy chirargeon, and her treatment! 
of children, together with different necessary mat- 
ters connected with connubial prosperity and hap-| 
piness, she finished by informing her of her deter-| 


mination that she must that evening receive the a possessed the consent of the mother ; and to revoli 


dresses of the doctor. | 

Priscilla started when her mother mentioned the 
intended visiter; but recovering her resolution, she 
acceded, in all appearance, like a dutiful and affec- 
tionate daughter, to the inclination of her anxious 
mother, only requesting that her modesty should 
be spared from the presence of any other person 
beside the honourable professor of poetry and phy- 
sic. The poor girl was influenced to ask this fa- 
your, inasmuch as she resolved, if no other means 
would answer, to throw herself upon the honour of 
Brom, and disclosing her previous attachment, beg 
him to forget her; and the demand being reason- 
able, dame doctress acquiesced, although somewhat 
desirous of witnessing the proceedings. 

The timorous girl having acquired her point, re-. 
tired to arrange her dress tor the expected visiter, 
not immaterially disturbed by the unpleasantness 
of her situation. At length, Zeke, filled with the 
renovating idea of enjoying the company and smiles 
of his dear Priscilla, secretly entered the house, 
and unperceived by the unsuspecting Doctress, stole 
tothe room of Priscilla, where he was speedily ad-' 
mitted. Little did the cunning apprentice think 
that the hand of the lady had already been antici-| 
patingly possessed by his powerful master, and the 
claim seconded by her mother. 

Little did the youth imagine that all, yea, more. 
than his utmost exertions would be necessary to 
counteract the movements of the doctor. Oh, when | 
will men see into futurity ! when will men discover 
what is to be their destinies ! 

The shadows of night now stole noiselessly over 
the village of Hartford, and the yellow tints of 
evening melted imperceptibly away before the dark 
colours of nocturnal hours. Precisely at the time 
Zeke arrived at che apartment of his love, she was 
preparing for his appearance by lighting her 
choicest candles in the plated candlesticks. When | 
Zeke entered, the sorrowful Priscilla, forgetful of | 
her coquetry and pride, burst into tears. 

Zeke really loved the charming creature, and! 


‘great talents procured him the respect, if not awe, 


vestigate the rumour, and who spent hours, yea, 
days in considering what was most expedient to be 
done, and reflecting upon the danger which threat 
ened the community, and deliberating upon the 
most efficient measures for the preservation of the 


‘of that part of community whose commendation is 
worth receiving, and in nothing except low cun- 
ning was he inferior to his apprentice. To be sure, 


|‘Leke had the approbation of the lady, but Brom 
common weal, that it was unanimously resolved by 


‘from her protection and dominion, would, in thei)‘ aforesaid village sages and venerable female 


| present circumstances, produce poverty and mise- 
‘ry. True, Zeke possessed the advantage of early 
years, the life and buoyancy of youth; but Brom : 
had the glittering and all-prevailing gold.—Zeke their stupendous deeds of conventional glory, that 
had activity and rashness, which Brom counteract-| '"ey still possess, pure and unalloyed, the great 
ed by deliberation, prudence, and rigour. As for!) “'8dom which was the prominent feature of theit 
partisans, (for every head of a taction, let it be} progenitors—I say (for it is necessary to retrace 
ever so contemptible, has a number of adherents) ™Y Steps through the above digression) that it was 
Brom was vastly superior to Zeke ; the latter hav- | unanimously resolved, with the exception of one 
ing all the youthful vagabonds of the neighbour- lobstinate, perverse old lady, who, it was suspect 


‘ - os & _ ” eof Br - 
hood, witha world of discord, tumult, and clamour ; jed, was aspy in nage service of Brom, that means 
while the former would be supported by several sae be presentty weed to ¢ »-etsigellaeent law on 

laws which might be at some time enacted, to tend 


‘calm and sage-thinking men, all the olden ladies of | . i . 
|the town, and a vasi and indiscriminate number of | the furtherance of certain measures which it was 
all sexes, ages, protessions, and inclinations, so that thought proper might be formed whereby to pre- 
the candid and unprejudiced reader will readily vent any injurious eflects arising from any unlaw- 
discover that there is no great disparity between 
these immortal combatants, and consequently the 
|contest will be more furious, and the blood shed 
|more copious. 


regulatresses, whose wisdom was truly inscrutable, 
and whose descendants have incontestibly testified, 
by their wonderful acts of legislative worth, and 








| ful contest, and to counteract the cause and effects 
of any illegal proceedings of any of the commu- 
This wise and sagacious resolution, which 
legislative body, 





| nity. 
| has not been surpassed by any 
| 
{ 


Alas! how will the tender, the humane dislikers beside possessing the essentials of genuine political 
economy, procrastination, intricacy, and discern- 


of blood-letting,nose-breaking, brow-swelling, face- | . : 
bruising accomplishmenis, lament that the two bel-|) ment, fully discovers to the intelligent reader the 
ligerent powers of Hartford should ever be pro- || alarming apprehensions which were entertained 
voked to engage in a conflict which threatens to! ®Y the legislative conclave of Hartford. 
deluge with human blood the beautiful village—| But hold, [am overleaping the event which pro 
which threatens to adorn its inhabitants with all|| mulgated the formation of the above inestimable 
those elegant ornaments which are so gracefully! 
worn by pugilists, icity, closely connected with others not less saga 
But soft, tender votary of sensibility, perhaps | cious and valuable—I mean the adventure upon 
some supernatural aid may be interposed to dis-|| the evening which was appointed by dame dot 
perse, without much destruction, the tremendous | tress for the interview between Priscilla and the 
storm which is so hastily clouding the hemisphere! doctor. When the unhappy Zeke had considered 
of Hartford—and maybe your premature agony for! the dilemma in which he was placed, he saw but 
those persons who are soon to be rendered widows, one manner in which he could escape the avarice 
and orphans, sireless and sonless, may be happily | of one and the fury of the other, which in his own 
unnecessary. H mind he was forced to adopt; it was a very sad 
Doubtless many of the perusers of this most au-| resolution, but it was better than none: This was 
thentic history may recollect, even in this age of to decamp with the object of his adoration, and be 
knowledge and information, when improvement,| united by the hands of the parson. 
invention, and discovery has reached its su. | Zeke knew that the step might possibly reduce 


law, that now lives in the archives of that ancient 














her situation excited his sensibility and sorrow; he 


pereminent eminence—circumstances which were! him to penury and misery, yet like hunger, love 
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ee 
will penetrate a stone wall, and Zeke fancied he| The beggar in the street is proud to have his pic- 
saw a probability of regaining the favour of the! ture painted, and would almost sit for nothing : the 
doctress. Whcther or not, he determined to se-|| finest lady in the land is as fond of sitting to a fa- 
cure the compliance of the lovely Priscilla, and let’ vourite artist as of seating herself before her look- 
what weuld be the consequence, be immediately | mg-glass ; and the more so, as the glass in this case 
united by the indissoluble bands of matrimony. is sensible of her charms, and does all it can to fix 
This much we can assert, to his everlasting fame, or heighten them. ings lay aside their crowns 
that he said, and that with sincerity too, that soon-) to sit for their portraits, and poets their laurels to 


er than let her suffer he would perish in the un-) sit for their busts ! 


friendly precincts of a prison. 


According to his conclusion, he imparted to the | 
sobbing girl the only way in which he thought he) 
could make her happy; and so well did the love-| 
bound youth support his absconding proposal with) 
all the force and eloquence of love,combined with | 
a variety of arguments adduced from a short but 
profound experience of the treachery and muta-| 
bility of mankind, that the hesitating word which| 
pronounced him immeasureably happy, dropped 
from her tongue, and in a transport of joy he 
pressed her to his bosom and stole extatic kisses | 
from her honeyed lips. 

But as the old and well-founded adage expresses | 
it, “ There is many a slip between the cup and 
lip,” so poor Prime Pungent, with all his wit and; 
elasticity, found it. In order to escape the pene-| 
tr ting eyes of dame doctress, it was mutually 
agreed that an exchange of apparel should take 
place, and as the lady was the most difficult cha- 
ract-r to perform in consequence of the danger of 
a detection, it was concluded that Zeke should sus-' 
tain it. From a window which overlooked the! 
garden, into which the back door opened, Zeke 
should observe Miss Prim. in masculine habili- 
ments depart, and when she had safely reached the 


The fact is, that the having one’s picture paint- 
ed is like the creation of another self; and that 1s 
an idea, of the repetition or reduplication of which 
no man is ever tired, to the thousandth reflection. 
It has been said that lovers are never tired of each 
other’s company, because they are always talking 
ol themselves. This seems to be the band of con- 
nexion (a delicate one itis!) between the painter 
and the sitter—they are always thinking and talk- 
iny of the same thing, the picture, in which their 
self-love finds an equal counterpart. ‘There is al- 
ways something to be done or to be altered, that 


|| touches that sensitive chord—this feature was not 


exactly hit off, something is wanting to the cheeks, 
or to the eye-brows: it may perhaps be as well to 
leave out this mark or that blemish, if it were pos- 
sible to recall an expression that was remarked a 
short time betore, it would be an indescribable ad- 
vantage to the picture—a squint or a pimple on the 
face handsomely avoided may be a link of attach- 
ment ever after. He is no mean friend who con- 
ceals from ourselves, or only gently indicates, our 
obvious defects to the world. The sitter, by his 
repeated, minute, fidgetty inquiries about himself, 
may be supposed to take an indirect and laudable 





method of arriving at self-knowledge; and the ar- 


_———_S 
to adjust a straggling lock of hair, or by giving a 
slight turn to the head, co-operate in the practical 
attainment of a position. These are the ticklish 
and tiresome places of the work, before much pro- 
gress is made where the sitter grows peevish and 
abstracted, and the painter more anxious and par- 
ticular than he was the day before. Now is the 
time to fling in a few adroit compliments, or to in. 
troduce general topics of conversation. The artist 
ought to be a well-informed and an agreeable man— 
able to expatiate on his art, and abounding in lively 
and characteristic anecdotes. Yet he ought not to 
talk too much, or to grow too animated; or the 
picture is apt to stand still, and the sitter to be 
aware of it. Accordingly, the best talkers in the 
profession have not always been the most success- 
ful portrait-painters. For this purpose it is de- 
sirable to bring a triend, who may relieve guard, 
(or fill up pauses of conversation, occasioned by the 
necessary attention of the painter to his business, 
‘and by the involuntary reveries of the sitter on 
what his own likeness will bring forth; or a book, 
a newspaper, or a port-tolio of prints may serve to 
amuse the time. When the sitter’s face begins to 
flag, the artist may then properly start a fresh topic 
of discourse, and while his attention is fixed on the 
graces called out by the varying interest of the sub- 
ject, and the model anticipates, pleased and smil- 
ing, their being transferred every moment to the 
canvas, vothing is wanting to improve and carry 
to its height, the amicabie understanding and mv- 
tual satisfaction and good will subsisting between 
these two persons, so happily occupied with each 
|| other, W. 





: : H 4° eee ah 
adjacent field, by a signal to be given by herself,! tist, in self-defence, is obliged to cultivate a serupu-| MISCELEANEOUS, 
he should hastily descend and join her in the road, || lous tenderness towards the feelings of his sitter, | 


These matters being satisfactorily arranged, they ! 8 he should appear in the character of a spy upon | 
| him. 


interchanged wishes of success, and the feminine} ppt sone le Bet ose 
‘eke mounted to the window, whilst the masculine | SPSO 8 SHSNS Genus Chae Gr Gaving mace 8 
ola : > ea ate || vourable likeness of any one; nor a surer ground 
Priscilla, with cautious step and observing eyes} f jealous 5 ilies teas dts Seeien thee te 
tripped lightly down the stairs and entered the | peice <t a on lar. Sheridan, subsequently the successful rival of 
garden. Onward she went, and the attentive eyes jthe attempt. A satire or a lampoon in w riting #8) Garrick as an actor, was, atthe time referred to, 
. ' ; | bad enough; but here we look doubly foolish, for!) manager of the Dublin theatre. Miss Chamber- 
of the anxious Zeke followed her to the gate—when | : hee: J . 

‘ ph _ || we are ourselves parties to the plot, and have been | laine had seen and admired him on the stage, but 

lo! it was fastened. ‘Time, that uncourteous gray-| - - <0 hy 
7 ¥ at considerable pains to give evidence against our-| had never had a personal int rview with him. In 





‘eee e's ao ome os « 


Sheridan’s marriage with that angelic creature, 
I do not conceive there is a stronger call) Miss Linley, was preceded by circumstances as 
remarkable and extraordinary as any that the page 
of romance can furnish. His farther’s marriage 
originated from an incident almost equally singu- 


beard, would not wait even for the inviting Pris- 
cilla; and not being permitted to unbolt and untie 
its securities, she, like a true heroine, mounted the 
fence and sprang into the neighbouring enclosure.| 
Zeke now rose from the chair, filled with impa- 
tience ; and eager to hear the appointed signal which | 
would assure him that all he loved was safe, he| 
thrust his head as far out of the window as possible, | 
and strained his ears till their muscles nearly crack-| 
ed; but the unfortunate youth was about to be ter-| 
ribly disappointed, for instead of the signal he ex-| 
pected, he received one not quite as agreeable. 
7 
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SITTING FOR ONE’S PICTURE. 
Tuene is a pleasure in sitting for one’s picture, 


which many persons are not aware of, People 
are coy on this subject at first, coquet with it, and 
pretend not to like it, but they soon get over their} 
scruples, and become resigned to their fate. There | 
is a conscious vanity in it; and vanity is the au-| 
rum potabile in all our pleasures, the true elixir of | 
human life. The sitter at first affects an air of in-| 
difference, throws himself into a slovenly or awk-! 
ward position, like a clown when he goes a court-| 


ing for the first time, but gradually recovers him-||a difficult task to manage—to throw in his gentle’ 


| from their thoughtlessness and liveliness. 
juext thing with them to wearing the fool’s cap at 


| selves. ’ 

The late Mrs. Opie used to remark that the most 
sensible people made the best sitters; I have no 
notion how people go to sleep, who are sitting for 
their pictures. It is an evident sign of want of 
thought and of internal resources. There are some 
individuals, all whose ideas are in the hands and 
feet—make them sit still, and you put a stop to 
the machine altogether. The volatile spirit of 
quicksilver in them turns to a caput mortuum. 
Children are particularly sensible of this constraint, 
It isthe 


school: yet they are proud of having their pic- 
tures taken ; ask when they are to sit again, and 


jare mightily pleased when they are done. Charles 


the First’s children seem to have been good sitters, 
and the great dog sits like a Lord Chancellor. 
The second time a person sits, and the view of 
the features is determined, the head seems fasten- 
ed in an imaginary vice, and he can hardly tell what 
to make of his situation. 
stepping the bounds of duty, and is tied down to 





throne where he is exalted. The painter has now! 


He is continually over-' 


consequence of Sheridan’s spirited resistance of 
an attempt by a gentleman to force his way be- 
| hind the scene to speak to one of the actresses, the 
‘celebrated George Anne Bellamy, a serious riot 
jensued, in which his life was endangered. A pa- 
per war also commenced, in the course of which, 
many squibs, epigrams, poems, and even pamph- 
lets, were published. Miss Chamberlaine took up 
| the pen first in verse, then in prose, in defence of 
|her favourite. Hereffusions were the most distin- 
|| guished in the contest: and, when the affair had 
l\subsided, Sheridan sought and discovered his 
| anonymous champion. He obtained an introdue- 
tion to the lady—a lively and reciprocal attach- 
|: ment was the result of the meeting—and_ the fol- 
| lowing year (1747) they were married by Miss 
Chamberlaine’s brother. The volume from which 
|| this statement is taken, “ Memoirs of the Life and 
| Writings of Mrs. Francis Sheridan, Mother of the 
jlate Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, and Author oi 
|‘ -idney Biddulph,’ * Nourjahad,’ ‘ The Discovery,’ 
|&c. by her grand-daughter, Miss Lefaun,” is the 
|| work from which Mr. More has been indebted for 
| most of his materials relating to the early years of 
|Sheridan. Our only worder is, that he should 
/not have borrowed more copiously. To the lovers 


of literary, theatrical, and dramatic anecdote, and 


tt 


certain lines and limits chalked out upon the can-|| of the developement of character, Miss Lefaun’s 
vass, to him “invisible or dimly seen” on the | Production oflers a most delightful treat. 


The bi- 
ography of the mother ought to be read and ran- 
'ged with that of the son. 


self, attempts an attitude, and calls up his best) admonitions, “ A little more this way, sir,” or “ You | Let a women be decked with all the embellish 
looks, the moment he receives intimation that there|| bend rather too forward, madam,”—-and ought to! 
és something about him that will do for a picture. |,have a delicate white hand, that he may venture | 


| ments of art and care of nature—yet if BoLDNess 
jis to be read in her face, it blots all the lines o! 
| beauty. 
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Mrs. Mary Stocker, in the 103d year of her age,); During the torced residence of Pope Pius VII.) On hearing thet a certain modern plioosopher 
js now living in Galway, N. Y. She never saw|jin France, he showed himseif in all his actions) had carried his belief in the perfectibiuty of all 
any tea till she was 17 years old, nor a_ potatoe | pious, charitable, temperate, and firm. After his, things so far as to s»y that he dit not despair of 
till she was 20. When tea first came into use,/ repeated refusals to aceede to the proposals of seeing the day when tigers themselves might be 
the wemen used to carry cups and saucers in their | Bonaparte, before coming to the last extremity,) educated. Dr. T.(a Scotch critic) exclaimed, “ I 

kets when they paid a visit. The men were, it was thought prudent to try one more effort, and | should like dearly to see him in a cage with fea of 
at first, afraid to plant potatoes, lest it should be | accordingly a person was appointed to wait upon his pupils.” 
impossible to root them out. him forthe purpose. ‘The individual charged with | ‘Julia, I swear, by alf | ever swore, 
this mission, torced his way into the house, and en- |) “ That from this hour | shall vot love thee more |” 
Thaw thee which vests en Laura's Gee; tered with an air of insulting violence, into the i What! love no more! oh, why this altered vow ! 
And still she is by some aceused apartment of the holy father, where he found the Because | cannot love thee more than now ! 

Of borrowing what thus gives her grace. venerable pontiff! supping off two small dishes of) One said to a covetous tellow, who was a real 
But Laura can herself defend fish. His holiness, after listenmg to what he had | yalker, * Sir, you certainly would be the most worthy 

From such a slander, and retort it, to say, made no other reply than by these words 3!) man in the whole city, uf the lock which you have 
For 1, as loveiy Laura's friend, F “ Sir, a sovereign who only requires a crown a day | upon your door was but fixed upon your mouth, 

Was present when the dear girl bought it. to live upon, is not « man to be easily sntimidated.” | 


A sweeter blush was ne’er suffused, 


s : P i} Parson and lawyer, both you'll find, 
Sheridan and Delpini fell into high words relative, Joe Sprightly once courted a beautiful maid, H By mourning suits are known— 
n arrear of salary due to the latter, as Man Fri- She asked, “‘ Have you formed a convection in trade ?” | Oue for the sins of all mankind, 
toa y . ’, y ; 
day in the Robinson Crusoe of the former. Sheri-|| “ Not yet,” he replied, but | have one in view, i The other (or his own. 
dan, provoked at what he deemed the insolence of For I hope to become soon a partner with you. || Francis L. having asked Castelan, bishop of O; 
the pantomimist, told him that he had forgotten his Charles IL. once going to the theatre, before his | leans, whether he was of noble extraction : * Sire, 
station. No, indeed, Monsieur ey I have time, to see a tragedy, tound the actors not ready) replied he, “ Noah had three sons with him un the 
not,” retorted Delpni “I know the difference be-| to begin, when his majesty, losing patience, seut) ork | cannot say from which of them Lam de 
tween us perfectly well In —— = |to inquire the cause of the delay, upon which the || scended.” 
education, you are superior to me > but = 7 caa- manager came to the king’s box, and rightly judg-|| Tom with a shrew lives linked in wedlock’s fetter ; 
reter, and behaviour, I am superior to you! ing that the best excuse for their default would be | Yet iet not Tom his stars too sorely curse ; 
Ned calls his wife his counter-part, the true one, fairly told his majesty that the quecn As there's no hope bis wife will eer be better, 
ler-p ’ y yesty q - ! 
With truth as well as whim ; was not shaved yet - the custom of these days being So there's no fear she ever will be worse 
. ~ ‘is . le * * - Ce hl ° . 
= every thc heart, | for men to riorm the temale characters. The A coftier without a lock shows that it contains 
ee - : || king took the excuse in good part, and waited till no treasure: as a mouth always open denotes an 
The comedy of Le Marriage F oom O? a 9 ‘the male queen could be effeminated. empty brain. ; 
i a the ge hen at: . on En “land | Nature stamps shaime in every heart Iwo tradesmen in converse, were striving to learn 
ed Count de Grammont, during bis stay in Englan >| Which serves i stead of grace; What means to make use of, great riches to earn; 
had been greatly smitten with the charms of Miss || And if you drive it from that part, A friend who sat wear them advised, with a side 
Hamilton, and although matters had gone so far It flies into the face. * Live on half of your mcomes—and—tive a long while 


between them as to attract universal attention, the . 3 . H 
E - - w alicvous ake advantage :un- 
gay count quitted London, on his way w Paris, Coming one Monday morning to the hustings, e who maliciously takes advantage of the un 


| 

} 

. . -|| Tooke was thus addressed by a partisan of his op-| guarded moments of friendship, is no farther from 
y expected offer of Adi “ae p> 

without — eb i ae — Pi. onent, of not a very respectable character—* Well, knavery, than the last moment of evening from the 
peer f the runaway lover, and overtook him | Tooke, fa wl have a the blackguacds with 1Gret of sign. 

a po . [ata M yu to-day.” “1 am delighted t» hear it, Sir,” said | The damsel too prudishly shy 


7: t 

at Dover, fully resolved to call him out. They , k : 4 a 

See : Paar. »0ke, bowin and from such good authority ) forward wha F »ssess ? 
chanced to meet him upon the quay immediately | °°°"" 8; sbtages uch good authority | Ur too forward, what swain would posse 


upon their arrival, and called out to him as soon, “ Dear Cupid.” | cried, “do consult with your mother, | 


a SL ane © " bdue my dear Mary's insensibie heart—"’ 
as they came up to him, “ Count, have you not | To subdue my ’ 
forgotten cunallien in London !” ‘The count, who Kind Cupid obeyed. Venus too played her part, | One argument to prove that the common rela- 


guessed their mtention, instantly replied, “ Pardon And my Mary at ange es in love with—another. | tions of ghosts and spirits are generally false, may 
me, | have indeed forgotten to marry your sister, The Abbe Destontains, whose morals were lit- be drawn trom the opinion held, that spirits are 
and I will go back with you this instant and do it.” tle suited to his profession, having once met the | never seen by more than one person at a time; 
A zealous locksmith died of late, celebrated Piron, in a dress more magnificent than | that isto say, seldom happens that above one per- 
And did arrive at heaven's gate ; usual, stood for sometime before him, and then ex- |Son 1) a Company ts possessed with any high de 
He stood without and would not knock | claimed :—* What a dress for such a man!” Piron, | gree of spleen or melancholy. 
Because he meant to pick the lock. | having looked at the worthless Abbe for sometime, * Captain,” the lovely Julia cries, 


a ae — . aaa leave exclaimed :—“ What a man, for such a dress!” * A diamond pin I've lost."— 
ying ighbouring state, (says ’ . ~ 

W hile journe ying in 8 new ring stat, (says | * Madam,” brave Bennet, quick replie 

| 


the National Egis,) our editorial curiosity was Two easy things will satisfy mankind “My heart has left its post 

strongly excited by the magnificence of a splendid Au easy fortune, and an easy mind ; ij “ And isit worth the finding. sir?” 

house and the elgance of its ornaments, to learn the | But the one thing that gives a man content, } Come, captain, make confession 

name and profession of the owner who possessed | “ Sweet nymph it is, | must aver, 

so beautiful a seat and so correcta taste. Having A gentleman who was severely cross-examined “ Since ‘tis in your possession.” 

satisfied our inquisitive disposition as to the first by Mr. Dunning, who asked him repeatedly if he Dr. Arbuthnot first began his practice at Dor- 
point, by inquiring of a stout lad, industriously | did not live within the verge of the court, at length chester, a situation where the air is calidialiees ond 
employed in throwing stones at a fleet of ducks answered that he did. “And pray, sir,” said | the environs beautiful ; but he staved no len th ol 
floating on a broad mud-puddle in the neighbour-| Dunning, “ why did you take up your residence |time there. A neighbour met him gallop ping to 











For the one will too often deny, 
And the other too soon will saw—yy 


| 
is a good conscience from a life well spent. i 
| 


hood, we proceeded to dhe. second, by — jin that fre c “In pana . avoid the imperti- | London, who asked him why he went thither >— 
what is his business ? What is he! ” repeated | nence of dunning,” answered the witness. | To leave your confounded place, where I can 
the voy, with unafii cted astonishment— He's no- Says a captain, so pert, as he handed Jane down, neither live nor die.” 
thing—-he’s a gentleman. ,“ You've a great many belles for a small country town.”’ | 
Jane simply replied, “ sir, few towns can boast more : 
“In the great church there's siz—in the little one four.” | 


“ What recompense, my lady wife, « 
As the fond child, when soaring sounds molest, “ For all my fails, can | bestow you ? 

Clings close and closer to his mother’s breast ; 4 “ 1 own I've lived kish life— 

So the wild torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, A writer, in a recent astronomical, or rather « A thousand debts of love | owe you.” 

But bind him to his native mountains more. astrological work, mentioning an eclipse of the) “ Pay one, my lord— tis all 1 mind.” — 

“Does your husband expectorate !” said an apo-| sun next November, says that it will be “a total | __ Name it, thou dear forgiving creature.” 
thecary in this town, to a poor Irish women who|/and visible eclipse of that distinguished luminary,” oy lord, — _ = kind, = 
long visited his shop for her sick husband. ‘“ Ex-| and, moreover, that “it will not only be palpa ey me redy to pay the—debt of nalurc 
pect to ate! yer honour—no, sure, and Paddy does but the largest We can expect for another ten years | __There is only one quarter of an hour in human 
not expect to ate—he’s nothing at all to ate!’ The jin this country.” In what country it may be larger | life passed ill, and that is between the calling for 
humane man sent a large basin of mixture from a tu- than a total eclipse, we are not informed. ithe reckoning and paying it. 
reen of soup then smoking on his table. , || A limb of the law of a rustic required, Blake ran so long, and then so fast, 
|| “Sir, your meaving of justice repeat?” I No wonder he ran out at last; 

| ‘Its the work,” cries the wag, ‘for which lawyer's are | He ran in debt, and then to pay 
* hired, \| He distanced ail, and ran away 


Let age and anguish, sorrow's hopeless train, 
For contemplation to the tombs descend, 
There what in life, perhaps, he sought in vain, = : 7 
The weary traveller will ind—j FRIEND i But a work which they seldom complete. Royalty.—In France, the duchess of Berry lately 
The conversation of Burke must have been, (says In the Bristol market, a lady, laying her hand | visited the coast, and indulged in sea-bathing. Af. 
Mr. Moore,) like the procession of a Roman tri-| upon a joint of veal, said, “ Ithink, Mr. F. this veal | terwards, bottles of the water where she bathed, 
umph, exhibiting power and riches at every step— || is not quite so white as usual.” “ Put on your glove, | fish caught near the spot, and even their scales and 
occasionally, perhaps, mingling the low Fescennine |madam,” replied the dealer, “and you will think | fins, together with particles of sand from her foot- 
jest with the lofty music of its march, but glittering, differently.” It may be needless to remark that//steps on the beach, were greatly inquired for, and 
all over with the spoils of the whole ransacked||the veal was ordered home without another word ||sold for high prices! The English paners call the 
world. of objection. |, water, Berry Brine. 
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} a party at cassino—no matter—he ventured to stay ! 
THE REPOSITORY. } —‘ You know,’ said Amelia, ‘nobody will suspect 
grenenengmneannages | the true cause of your breaking your appointment ! 
THE UNGUARDED MOMENT. | He smiled and was silent a few minutes. ‘I must 
Tue complete separation of matrimonial interests tell you someting in confidence,’ said he at length, 
is fortunately alinost unknown in America; butthere, playing with his sword-knot—‘ something that you 
is scarcely a metropolis or place of fashionable re- | will consider more frank than gallant—you cannot 
sort in Europe, which could not have furnished to think how much you have altered for the better 
the pencil of the artist characters resembling the in- | since your marriage.’—Since my marriage,’ replied 
lividuals delineated in the following sketch : Amelia jestingly ; ‘ [believe it happened somewhere 
Our hero was a handsome young baron, whom. about the same time as yours.’—* Quite right, ma- 
fashion had bound in chains, and made a slave to! dam; but it is seiasdientaie what . happy 
ll her prejudices. He united a susceptible heart | change has taken place in you! You were at that 
with a natural frankness of disposition, aod it had time so timid, and (pardon the expression) so rustic 
cost his mother great pains to make him acoxcomb. and gauche—one can hardly suppose you to be the 
She succeeded, at length, however, by dint of inde-) game person. Your mind is no longer the same, 
fatigable industry and care ; and his life was spent, and your features are wonderfully improved.’— 
in seeking happiness every where but in its true | « Truly, my lord , without wishing to return your 
and only residence. | compliment, I confess that all you say of me, I have 
In a moment of satiety and ennui, our hero had re- foreman of you: buat upon my word "ete added, in 
turned home a short time before the hour of supper. |! .omewhat ironical tones) it is well that nobody 
The baron threw himself upon the couch, stretched | overhears us: for it would almost appear that we 
ut his legs, yawned, ran his fingers across the | were saying sweet things to each other.’ 
strings of the guitar, and set the music of the ta-| The conversation lasted sometime longer in the 
ble clock in mation. ; Suddenly it nip him that} same key, till at length Amelia looked at her watch, 
he was married ' W here is the wonder that we.) and, with « charming smile, informed her husband 
his biographers, forgot it also till this moment! | that it was growing very late. He rose slowly, took 
‘A propos?’ said he, touching the bell-pull. A !a lingering look, and went slowly toward the door ; 
servant entered. ‘Go, to my lady, and ask if U can! then suddenly turning round— Madam,’ said he, 
have the pleasure of seeing her’ The footman <4 } eakfast alone every morning, and find it dull ; 
started, fearing to trust his ears, and suffered his) . 1) you permit me to take my chocolate with you!” 
meron hig me mecbeagage “eee he ary slowly ae you —— a ~, lady ; and they parted 
The baroness was the amiable daughter of a no- ] ype ee re ; 
When our hero awoke the next morning, it oc- 


bleman of high birth and breeding, but of a small | ; 5 ; ; 
lex : 6 : — curred to him that these visits to his own wife might 
fomtune and retired habits; a tender flower, that, | 





give rise to disagreeable reflections, and he let 


oppressed by the corrupted airof the court, droeped | >. : 
PI y P : F himself down so far as to request his valet not to 


her head and languished. Left alone to seek her own 
amusement, she bad no alternative but to suffer ap a poagpantyes si - oe b , 
herself to be carried along by the current of fashiona- | wre soa per om ; — a a 
ble iife. She andher husband sometimes met acci- | tripped to his wife's apartments 
dentally; they neither avoided nor sought each othier. | 
Her hysband’s message happened to find her in a | 
state of mind similar to his own. She knew not) 
whatto think of this unexpected visit ; however, she 
sent him werd that she was disengaged, and would 
receive him with pleasure. He came, hoped he 
was not intruding, and seating himself, began to) 
talk about the weather and the news of the day.) *° . : 
The topics of their conversation were common- )P!"s at his own figure in the mirror. 
place enough; but Ameha’s wit and the baron’s| ‘What prevents you from stepping across to me 
sprightliness imparted to them an interest. The every morning, if you find it more agreeable ? said 
time passed away they knew not how. He looked Amelia. ‘Indeed, madam, I have often wished | 
at the clock, wondered it was so late, and begged were not your husband.’—‘ Why so?’—‘ That | 


ing glow upon her cheek rivalled the glow in the 


beam from the eye of day. She was, in short, in- 
her husband felt convinced that it was far more 
agreeable to breakfast with a charming woman, than 
to yawn over a dull morning paper alone, or sit ga- 


permission to sup with her. ‘ With much pleasure,’ might dare to say that I loved you."—‘ Oh say it at 
said her ladyship, ‘if you can put up with ordinary all hazards, for the novelty of the thing.’—‘ Fear 


fare.’ Supper was accordingly served, and cheer-| nothing—I hope I shall never so far forget myself; 
fulness presided at the board. 


possessed the gharm of novelty for both. 
saient Pavmable without integing it, and were as evening v— With all my heart,’ said Amelia. 


is usual in that case the e successful. They | 


evening. 


He then | 


Amelia had just risen in high spirits; the morn-, 
j heavens, and her eye seemed to have borrowed a 


describably fascinating, and in a quarter of an hour 


This quiet pleasure but, as we have enjoyed two agreeable suppers 
Both fai- tete-a-tefe, suppose you were to give me a third this 


The agreement was punctually fulfilled by both 
were quite a new acquaintance to each other the parties. Their conversation at this time was less 
hours flew away like an arrow, and, when bed time spirited than before; they talked less, and often 
came, the baron left his lady, well pleased with his gazed at each other; sometimes the heart got the 
On the following day, he was engaged to better of the head, and it even happened that, du- 


concerts. They intended, at first, to stay but a few 
days ; they talked of returning every morning, and 
each evening changed their minds. At length, when 
yellow autumn came, they returned to town. The 
same evening they went to the theatre, and our 
hero had the courage to appear in the same box 
with his wife! Who would have supposed that one 
unguarded step could lead thus far? 





| THE CASKET. 





| THE UNFORTUNATE. 


| Mr. Morais—Every one thinks his lot in life the 
hardest, because he can leok about him, and see 
' others apparently much happier than himself. And 
1} 22e 
| even myself, sir, (though you may not be aware of it,) 
| have the reputation of being of that class, who are 
called happy men. ‘“‘ His face,” say they, “is cloth- 
| ed in one eternal smile!” Yet if those who make 
|| the remark, could have but an hour’s acquaimtance 
|| with the secret disquietudes of my mind, they would 
|| draw quite a different conclusion—they would then 
] learn 
That oft a smile may o’er the face be straying, 
While sorrow gathers in the «ching breast, 
Aye, and the heart be inwardly decaying, 
Though all without in brightest colours drest. 





| 
| I was the only son of a worthy man in that doubt 

| ful situation which is denoted by the term * mid- 
| dling circumstances,” or in other words, be was 
| poor, but managed to keep up an appearance of gen- 
tility. When quite a boy I made the discovery that 
|| | was an unlucky urchin, always meeting with some 
|terrible disaster! Well do 1 remember the first 
| time I was sent upon an errand—it was for a quart 
| of milk ; on returning I had the misfortune to stum- 
| ble in crossing a gutter, and down I came, but was 
| quickly up again, my face bespattered with mud 





jand milk, and a hole cut in the knee of my Sunday 
|, clothes, and in this plight I hastened home to be 
|| laughed at for a “ blundering blockhead.” Atschool 
I quarrelled continually with my mates—why, ! 
could never divine; at play every boy dreaded to 
| find me on his side, for seme accident would inevi- 
|tably ensue. I studied as hard as other boys, but 
|every thing seemed to go wrong, yet I succeeded in 
| getting by rote the pastorals, ploughed through the 
| Bucolics, thummed and thummed the Aneids til! 
‘I wore a hole through the bottom of my Virgil! and 
came to a final stand in the eighth book. Still my 
jmaster declared I “had talents!” Being an only 
son, my father determined on sending me to college, 
|intending that I should one day ‘ wag my pow in a 
| puipit ;” he decided 1] should not make a physician, 
‘for I had not impudence enongh to look a pretty 
'girl in the face ; and as for the law—he who has not 
Sufficient confidence for the profession of pharmacy, 
|may bid adieu to law, where impudence is the pre- 
‘requisite, the sine qua non of practice. But here 
/came up an unthought-of difficulty ; my parent found 
‘his means were insufficient to carry me through col- 
lege, sa I determined on being a merchant, just as 
a friend stepped in to warrant my course of studies: 
it was too late; | was resolute in my purpose. Ih 
vain was it that my friends told me | had not suffi- 


a concert, and did not learn till late, that it was post- | ring a long pause, they unconsciously stretched their cient capital wherewith to commence business ; that 
poned in consequence of the sudden indisposition ‘hands across the table and pressed them softly, brains were capital enough for a clergyman, and in- 


of one of the virtuosi. 
on his hands. 
hours ! 
heard that she was a little indisposed. 
thought he, ‘it would be but politeness to make per-_ tion for leave-taking. 
sonal inquiry after her health,’ he sent in his name separated no more. 

accordingly, begged leave to keep her company 
till supper, and was very kindly received. 


The evening was thus left) while the servants were behind their chairs! Alas! 
How should he beguile the weary who would have thought it? Amelia observed that to a merchant. 
! He called upon his lady en passant, and it was growing late, but she did not look at her) tending upen a singing-school; when my maste? 
‘Hem !’; watch ; her husband made not the smallest prepara-| came “ to sound’’ me, | found every eye was turned 
In a word from this day they|}upon me and a smile was on every countenance 


The baron, enraptured with his new conquest, 
He was’ took his lady into the country a few weeks after- | stopped, / continued, till | wound up at “ mi—fa—, 


deed more than some possessed. I was apprenticed 
About this ume | commenced at- 


| This my vanity attributed to the superior manner in 
‘which I ran over the gamut, and though my teacher 


sprightly, gay, gallant ; the supper hour approached,| wards, when with astonishment they discovered | when the man of music, turning to a gentleman who 


and at this time it was Amelia who requested him \ that the theatre of nature and the concert of the |stood beside him, remarked “ that lad’s voice wants 
fo stay. Some countess or other had engaged him to Nightingales far surpassed all other theatres and|jcultivating.” I then thought of nothing but the im 
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dignity cast upon me in calling me a “lad,” when fing the fair ones who stood over the piano, to ac- inhuman, unearthly. A heavy, irregular tread, as of 
I felt myself a young man, sixteen years of age, and | company Miss R , by singing the words ; this iron feet; a jarring of the chamber door; broken, 
that too in presence of a young lady to whom I was was never forgotten, for I am now often requested | laboured, hollow, sobbing sounds of voice, if voice 
so strongly attached, that every evening, after the |to “sing the words to Washington’s” and other) it could be called; these, united, almost froze the 
closing of the school, I trudged home behind her, marches. Contrary to my expectations, | was not |/current of blood in the veins of the listeners below. 
fearing (to use a military phrase) to ‘‘come up and | banished society, but am, even now, subject to un- ||‘ Father,” said the oldest child, “ what is it ’— 
dress,”’ lest she should discover the great incongruity | dergo the torment of seeing smiles, and faintly hear- || This appeal went to the heart of the worthy man. 
in our heights, for she was, by six years, my elder, ing whispers among the teazing part of the ladies,| He felt that he must be calm and collected, but his 
tall, and handsomely formed ; while I was a chubby, whieh | always imagine to be—‘ that is the gentle-| reply showed that he was any thing else. “ My 
yosy-cheek boy, just able to look over her shoulder. man who sings the words to the “ Copenhagen | child, it is only the wind rattling the door of your 
I was afterwards informed that the scholars were Waltz.” jchamber.” “ Her chamber!” said the mother, and 
laughing, because | had no more idea of inusic than Since I commenced “ poet’’ | have seldom return- | took the child in her arms, and drew the chair close 
a“ learned pig,” having pitched my “‘ key note,” I ed from a party unless with my pockets filled with |'to the side of her husband. “ There is no wind 
think they called it, “ about Z, in doublealt.”” Soon“ Albums ;” for some time | flourished away, as / father, and I wish that man was outof my cham- 
after, the mistress of my heart was engaged and thought, in fine style; commenced writing for the | ber.” 
married ; this threw me into a fit of musing, which newspaper, but Mr. Bryant remarked, “though the} For a moment all was silent above, and equally 
caused me to neglect my business to that degree, | pieces will do well enough to hand about among | silent below. Then the heavy tread was renewed, 
which obliged my master, just after the death of my) friends, they are not exactly calculated for the me- } the jarring of the door re-commenced, and the same 
parents, to give me a dismissal. As i was allowed ridian of my magazine.” | inexplicable, sobbing sound or groan was again 
to be handsome, and had the reputation of possess-|| It would weary your patience, should I attemptto||heard. ‘“ What must we do?” said the terrified 
ing ** talent,” (how I came by it, | have not to this | give you, in detail, an account of all my mishaps, et | mother and wite to her husband. The maid gazed 
day been able to learn,) I found no difficulty in ob-|\ cetera. Suffice it to say, that 1 am now a “ mer-| in stupid silence on Her master, while she seemed 
taining a situation }, chant,” but only twenty-five years of age, and am =‘ seek forsatety by pressing closer to her bosom the 
In about one year I was cured of my former com- | in love with as many pretty girls, and as I cannot | second child, whose tear had driven her to take 
plaint, by hearing that a young lady about twosum- make up my mind which one to choose, and am by lrefuge in the arms of one who had often afforded 
mers younger than myself, was much pleased with no means certain that she whom | mighit select, if her protection in dangers better understvod and 
my appearance. This was enough tor me. I now {should ever be so feriunate as to bring down my wore definite, though not half so appalling. “ Lucy,” 


began to feel, keenly as ever, that delicious sensa | mind to one, would accept my offer, I think I have | Said the hesitatmg man to the maid, “go and call 
neighbour Cheever; ask him to come as quick as 


tion called love. 1 loved and was beloved, though a right to subscribe myself, of all unfortunate be- 
**]—I don’t know the way—I mean he 


Icould never trust my lips to utter a sound so for- ings the most UNFORTUNATE. || possible.” 
midable ; almost every evening was passed in com- | - an’t at home—’tis a dreadful cold night—he must 
pany with her who had acquired the first place in | THE CABINET jbe fast asleep—and O! that terrible dog of their’s, I 
my affections; she frequently cesired me to read, | _ ; z dare not go near the house.” “I must then go my- 
when I invariably took up the “ Sketch Book” and | A NEW-ENGLAND TALE i self,’ —** Hark ! said the wile, ** did you hear that 
read to her ‘“‘ The Pride of the Village ;”’ and when | 7 P ieee —T noise!” “ What noiwet” “ Why something like 
I came to the passage—* He never talked of love ; In a retire. village of New England, where | the falling of a—” Here a longer groan than they 
but there are modes of making it. more eloquent than | TS¥es and thieves were unknown, and where locks | ad yet heard silenced them all again. The chat- 
language, and which convey it subtilely and irre- | 4" bolts to the doors were unused, the following oc- | tering of the maid’s teeth was plainly perceptible, 
sistibly to the heart.” I could teel burning blushes || ©UFFEBce took place, about the time thet the 800d | and the child in her lap burst out into a loud wail- 
overspread my face, but never dared to look up to) ‘°¥® of Salem was honoured with the special visi-| ing The maid was entirely overcome, and sighed 
witness the effect upon my fair. After maintaining || “U0” of a race of beings, which took ap their resi- | and moaned deeply ; but the child’s mother seemed 
this silent courtship for two years, the cherished of dence any where else but in the bosoms of those uN- | to be inspired with new courage and fortitude. She 
my heart quite suddenly became cold to me: while || frtunate men and women, who were offered up as (took her daughter from the maid, and placed both 
|| Vas tims to the reigning superstition and infatuation the children in the arms of their father. ‘I will 
|, of the times. go,” said she “to Deacon Cheever’s and call the 
i A whole family, with the exception of two young ||good man to advise and aid us; and, Lucy, you 
children, left at home and asleep under the care of | must go with me.”” Lucy beginning to feel that she 
| hired girl, had been on an evening's visit to a|/shouia be as safe out of the house as in, consented. 
neighbour of the village, and returned about ten o’- | A. they appreached the door, the imprisoned spirit 
clock, a late hour for those times of primitive sim- | ahove, for it could be nothing else, seemed striving 
plicity. On their return they found the servant | for enlargement. The tread was more thick, the 
girl had, for the greater security doubtless of her | door shook dreadfully, and the indes«ribable groan- 
“Yes, it is o'er, the fatal dream is o'er, | tender charge, taken her position close to the side. jpg was louder than ever. They *liunk back an 
“Now I perceive the shadowy veil removed, jjof them, and was sleeping almost as soundly as mater, but they rushed forward again; andina 


“Though my fond heart has bled at every pore . . 
“To find thee changed thus, whom my pa at loved.” | the best of watchmen in the best regulated cities. few moments they stood by the bed side of Deacon 
; No Deacon Cheever was there : his af- 








I was dreaming of bliss, a more resolute lover step- 
ped in and won the affections of one who was very, 
very dear to me, and in the current phrase of the 
day, she gave me “‘ the bag.” 

This had a worse effect than the fatal termination 
of my first love affair, tor I immediately turned 
“ Poet!” and succeeded in writing four lines, which 
ran thus : 


The word “ loved” stuck in my throat; I could go 
no farther; it was too tender a subject forme: but 


It was a clear, moonlight, frosty October evening. | Cheever. 
, After waking their maid, they kindled up the fire, frighted wife sprang up in the bed and uttered one 
which had been suffered to burn out, and formed a . before she recognised her neighbours, Out 

Idid not give up w “ 7? is es , scream, Dore 8 ; : 
t give up writing “poetry.” This qualifi- | simj-circle round the hearth. Out of doors all was of breath, they halt ‘ the:r story, fled back, and 


cation introd 1 ashi > circle . . 
troduced me into the fashionable circles, silent, and the deep forests and broken moun-) Jeft the good woman ifmny thing but an easy state 


Petia cietrensene, se eee tains, half revealed by the m vontight, present- of mind. ‘“ Husband, what shall we dot what is to 
professed to be extravagantly fond of the parent ed a scene of awful grandeur and sublimity, which pecome of these dear little children ?”’ said the terri- 
frequently requested to sing but as frequently de-| can be realized only by those who have witnessed fied woman, as she again entered the hi gl “Is 
dent, ican: Ok: da Gat nbeuts eit co soot and felt it. But one circumstance was wanting to the Deaconcoming V7” “ Heisnotathome.” “ Take 
sense enough ' despise that of which I know no- — the most impressive scenery that the care of these children,” said her husband ; “I will 
Ste ten at sliiaion Geiettiiabe : | country ever exhibits: and that was a mantle of go for Mr. Snooks, the school master. He is a good 
8, nth = Reve — ree rth their anathe-| snow man and will helpus.” “No! No!” exclaimed both 
ae re a ee sspears sea in his | The little family within were chattering over the, of the women, and fled from the |! ouse, and were 
» that no gentieman can be received into de-' events of the evening, when suddenly every voice. jy a short time in Mr. Snooks’ study; for he was 
cent company unless he will be “ moved with con- }was hushed. and the same stillness reigned within yetup. Mr. Snooks was never known before. or af- 
cord of sweet sounds;” for ladies and music form' as without, save the gentle and scarcely audible) ter aa ‘icin, his chair so quick. When he stood 
the graces, and an indifference to one is argued into | breathings of the two sleeping innox ents, and the! ace - was good six feet four inches, and he stood 
ee for the other But time, which discloses! sounds which had arrested their attention and dh-Lesun now. With eyes and ears open, but with 
all attempts at deception, was not long in bringing | most their breath at the same time. These proceed- compressed mouth, he listened to their broken story 
tothe recollection of my acquaintances my unfor led from the chamber directly over their heads—the | Mr. Tobias Snooks uttered not a word, satisfied, no 
tunate debut at the singing school. One evening, a \ chamber where the two oldest children of the fami-_! doubt that more could be learned in five minutes by 
lady was playing (divinely, I was told) the “ Co- |) ly were accustomed to sleep, and whither they were ! vecenneltering the enemy than by an hour's descriy 


Penhagen Waltz,” when I made a business of urg-''on the point of retiring to bed. The sounds were ition. He hastily drew up his blue stockings over 
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his buckskin small clothes, tied one with a white has Prussian, Polish, Turkish, Persian, Indian, and of his brothers, therefore, mmherits the throne — | his 
garter, s!apped his hat, wrong side foremost, on the Tartarian nations. In length, from the Isle of Dag- event will probably be productive of very important 
top of a red nightcap, and took a large cane, he ho to its most eastern limits, it contains nearly a changes in the north of Europe. Alexander, by 
thought not why hundred and seventy degrees, so that when it is nocn- means of his extensive and increasing power and 
Mr. Snooks set about arranging in his mind a form day in the western, it is very near midnight in the influence, and decisiveness and consistency of cha- 
of exorcism, and he selected the Latin language, eastern part of this empire. | racter, was the *‘ bone and muscle”’ of the Holy Al- 
having no doubt but his enemy would understand it' The early history of the people who first inhabit- | liance ; and unless his successor entertain views su; 
better than any other, as it was well known 1 ed this vast tract of country is equally involved im _ generis, that body must lose the support by which its 
those days, that the Popes had been familiarly talk-| obscurity with our own. The most authentic his- political existence has ever been sustained. It is 
ing it with him several hundred years. | torians attribute, and probably very correctly, the well known that the decease of the czars have, for 
The distressed family felt some relief when they } first settlement of the country to the savage inhabit- |@ series of reigns, caused an almost entire revolu- 
found so good and learned aman as Mr. Snooks un- | ants of the north of Asia, and that while a part de- tion of the affairs of the empire ; the present event 
der their roof; and, to do their calculating prudence gcended as conquerors into China, Hindostan, Per- then may safely be considered as one calculated 
justice, I must say, they had a vague kind of im-/ gia, and the eastern and western provinces of the produce more important changes in the policy of 
pression, that their unwe lcome visiter would be sa- || Roman Empire, others were destined to form new | Europe, than any other since the deposition of Na- 
tisfied with one victim, and as Mr. Tobias Snooks, / empires and principalities in the deserted regions of poleon. The rule of succession to the throne of 
would be the van of their contemplated attack on) ancient Scythia. Russia, or Moscovy, was occupi- | Russia is not yet irrecoverably settled; what the 
him, the said Mr. Snooks would be the scape goat) ed by a branch of Sclavonians For a long time 'character of the new emperor will be, of course, 
for the rest of them. And so it proved to be. ‘the inhabitants were governed by their Grand canvot be conjectured. By the will ot the late em- 
After the arrival of the pedagogues, the sounds Dukes, obscured and unknown to the people of peror Pauli, which is regarded almost as one of the 
overhead were dreadfully appalling The tramp- Western Europe ; but having an intercourse through fundamenta! laws of the empire, the succession 
ling of the iron feet was incessant, the door shook the Euxine with the oriental capital of Constanti- weuld devolve upon the Grand Duke Constantine, 
without intermission, the groans were still interrupt- | nople, they became, in the course of time, converts the eldest brother of Alexander, ‘‘a man of brutal 
ed, but londer and quicker groans than ever. The! to the Greek Church. But while the intercourse of habits, buta skilful soldier, ahd possessing some civil 
learned man turned ghastly pale, but a pale man) religion, policy, and commerce, gradually civilized |avility.” He is now Viceroy of Poland, and was 
may have courage He re-arranged in his mind the | the middle and southern kingdoms of Europe, the born 18th May, 1779 But the ascension of the 
form of exercism, made all the preparation that a) Russians long remammed in a state of barbarism,shut |) Duke would not be consistent with the wishes of 
devout man would make, and slowly ascended the} out from all cownexion with European and Asiatic | Alexander, who has always given the preference t 
stairs, at tie head of which stood the door where |' policy. The Polish nation, powerful and eminent | either of his younger brothers, and in settling the 
he was to encounter such an enemy as he hdd ne-|/in the dark ages, subjugated and retained tor a) question much will depend upon the last will and 
ver encountered before. ‘The noise from the cham | while, an ascendancy over the Dukes of Russia, testament of the deceased 
ber fell on his ear like the knell of a departed spirit; | and raised Moscow to a great Capital. But the) “If, (says the N. York Courier,) as it is probable, 
his step would not have crushed a fly; he grasped | Russian sovereigns, increasing in strength, vindi- | he has left a will in favour of either of them; of the 
his cane firmly in one hand, and laid the other on the) cated their independency and extended their do- | Grand Duke Nicholas as possessing the most ability 
latch of the door; that door alone separated him) minions. English merchants, at length, found their) and the elder; or the Grand Duke Michael, as bis 
from the deadliest enemy of man; he could smell | way to Archangel, and the interests of commerce particular favourite, the ground work of a civil war 
his very breath ; he felt already his withering grasp. | soon introduced Russia into the system of European and of a division of the empire is at once laid.” 
The family stood with heads thrust through a door! powers. Important changes took place in the an-| The Poles, one of whom, the Duchess of Lowicz, 
at the side of the foot of the stairs. The moon cast, cient policy and manners of the empire, and the Constantine married, have long looked to this event 
a doubtful light. The chamber door flew open with) celebrated ezar, Peter the Great, in the beginning | as one most propitious for them to make an attempt 
violence—‘ Te’ adjuro per’’—and down the stairs| of the last century, reformed the military establish- ‘to regain theirindependence. With Constantine at 
came Mr. Tobias Snooks like lightning, back first,! ments and the civil policy of his subjects; founded | their head, they would eagerly declare their separa- 
borne off by a four legged fiend in the shape of a) St. Petersburgh, at the mouth of the Neva; and by |tion from Russia, and probably receive the aid of 
hog, while he muttered forth adjurations and ana-| his victories over the Swedes raised Russia to hold the people of Courland and Livonia, ‘ who have 
themas in Latin with an energy and precision which | the balance of political power in the north, and) long regarded with a disaffected eye, the proceed 
did great credit to his learning and classical taste.) opened the gates of this wide empire to the access | ings of the Russian government.” Should Constan 
I have but a little more to tell my readers. The) of civilization, industry, and intelligence. It is true | tine, however, ascend the throne, important diffi- 
farmer had, during the afternoon of this eventful) that many of the means he employed in promoting | culties would still exist. Upon the repudiation ot 
day, been carrying corn from his barn up into this these ends were frustrated, and it is no less true that | his late wife, and his marriage with the Princess o! 
chamber, and thence, by a ladder, into his garret In) many proved fully successful; and his successors |Lowicz, he disclaimed, in behalf of his posterity 
the evening the family had left the ovter door open ;| have, from necessity, in some degree, acted upon||‘all right to the succession.’ They may, indeed 
and as the house was perfectly still, the hog had,| his principles; but he was prematurely cut off to! says the same paper, insist, before his ascension t 
naturally enough, followed the scattered kernels of) make way for the accession of his wife to sole pow- | the crown be consented to, that he shall relinquish 
corn into the entry, up the stairs into the chamber.) er. Her reign was glorious, though her treat:ment | that prerogative of the Autocrat, by which he 
While nosing about for the corn, he had shut the’ to her husband has attached a stigma to her name. || chooses his successor. If this privilege continue to 
chamber door; and his increasing uneasiness had| She was succeeded by her son Paul, who, in the | be enjoyed by bim, all his disclaimers of the right of 
produced all those noises which so muh annoyed early part of his reign, ruled with equal ability. He} ‘his posterity will of course be without effect. With 
the good family, and confirmed Mr. Tobias Snooks | ascended the throne in 1796—took an active part in the means, therefore, which each of the Dukes pos- 
in an opinion, of which he -_ hardly rid himself) the great confederacy of Europe—declared war! sess, in a strong body of troops under his command 
for the whole night, that it wg¥ nothing less than the against France—made many English captures, and | of resisting the pretensions of the others, and of en 
“foul fiend” himself. Canpipvs.! barbarously transported their crews to the barren! forcing his own, and with such nice and complicated 
plains of Siberia. He was assassinated by some of! questions of succession to be settled, it is very un 
HIST ‘OR ICAL his discontented nobles in April, 1801. It has been likely that either of the brothers will be permitted 
as | supposed that Alexander was accessary to the deed. | to succeed Alexander without a contest. Whether 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER. His political change (the probable cause of his ruin) | therefore, the late emperor has confirmed or altered 
Tue empire of Russia is the largest upon the whole’ #8 said to have been produced through the influence ‘the will of his predecessor, we may safely calculate 
globe ; it is greater than all the restof Europe . than{ of a beautiful French woman, sent him for the pur- upon the most important changes in the north o! 
the Roman empire in the zenith of its power, orthe! pose by the French cabinet.—His wife is still liv- | Europe. Among these may, in all probability, ! 
empire of Darius subdued by Alexander the Great; ing- He was succeeded by Alexander I. the late enumerated, the diminution of the power of Russia 
extending in &ngth from the Baltic on the west, to), €mperor. | the independence of Poland, and the dissolution o: 
within a few miles of America on the east, upwards!) Alexander was born on the 22d of December, the Holy Alliance. How these events will affect 


of two thousand leagues ; and above eight hundred | 1777, and ascended the throne on the 24th of March, ‘the Greeks, the liberals of Spain and Germany, 


in its greatest breadth from north to south. It bor-|1801. He died, according to the accounts received, even now restrained with difficulty, is a question 
ders, west, on Sweden and the Baltic ; east on Chi-|| at Toganrock, after an illness of a few days. His | which time alone can develope. 

na, and that part of the Pacific which separates Asia || death is said to have been occasioned bya sore ancle, | Should Constantine be finally placed quietly on 
from America; north on the Frozen Ocean, and the|| which brought on an attack of erysipelas, or St. An- the throne, there can be but very little doubt that 


impenetrable Arctic Region; and on the south it!/thony’s fire. He has left no legitimate heir; one he would immediately attack the Turkish empire 
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it is his avowed imtention, and his interests require f Q. Q. We have taken very litte part in the || shame.—We are pleased to see a man swagger along 
it. His whole army, it is well known, are in favour |“ Kean encounter :”—as an actor merely do we no-| the streets, richly attired in fashionable habiliments, 
of this measure, and it is only by his army that he | tice him, but of his character, (except it may be the inasmuch as it shows generally that he has risen un- 
can hope to reign in safety. It is his interest, there- | character he personates upon the stage,) we shall expectedly from poverty, is unused to riches, has 
fore, to gratify ‘rir wishes, provided there were no) not speak. We leave that office to those who are more money than manners, and more gold than 
other object to be effected. The effect of such a) acquainted with it—we are not. To Q.Q. (“an goodness.—To attempt to adorn an unhandsome 
step by Constantine, (says Bell’s London Weekly | old friend with a new face”) we feel ourselves in- Woman with finery, is like clothing a monkey with 
Messenger, ) would be an immediate agitation of all) debted for many marks of attention and regard, frivolity and ribands, and to attire a pretty 
those elements on the continent of Europe, which) and, from our knowledge of him, we think, upon re- With gorgeous apparel, is like garnishing gold with 
had lately been kept tolerably quiet by the princi- | flection, he will agree with us, that he had better gilding and tinsel; therefore the less trappings the 
ples of the Holy Alliance. If Constantine should | « proceed no further in this business.” If he will latter uses, the less she conceals her beauty, and 
take the part of the Greeks against the Turks, it) dress (as he proposes) for a new pari, we shall be the more the former puts on, the greater she disco- 
would be impossible for Austria to remain neuter. happy to witness his performance, and we have no) Vers her unhandsomeness 

The fire would be unmediately kindled in the cen-| doubt he will be received, as formerly, by all our . 

tre, and burn onwards to the remotest corners of | readers, wilh unbound: d applaus Cooper : novel.—The Last of the Mohicans has 
Europe. What the result might be, itis difficultto| © |) )|§_ ~—————- ’ engaged the attention of this novel reading commu- 
say. But, we trust, should such an event occur as|| Spirits of Odin.—Phe scene in which our au-/nity for the past week It has met with a rapid 
ageneral continental war, that Great Britain will! thor has laid his tale is a small island in the north) sale, and a second edition will be called for. It is 
perform a part worthy of her; by protecting trom | of Europe ; and there are touches in the work, and) unnecessary for us to recommend every body to 
slavery and subjugation those illustrious states, ja sublimity of language surpassed by no modern read it, as every body has already done so without 
which are entitled no less from ancient fame and novelist. Far be it trom the disinterested editor our permission. If the author had had the polite- 
recollection, to her assistance and support, than from || draw a superficial view of a plot while no al- ness to have oun us a copy, we would have cuf if 
the brave and glorious struggles which they have | tempt of the kind could picture the landscape of up for him wath pleasure, ui as the work cost us 
recently made, to escape from the most brutal! the author’s mind. Any such preamble would lead TWO POL ARs, it 1s Loo valuable to review—let those 
bondage. to a woven discussion, and but fatigue the readers Who get the book tor nothing accommodate the au- 


Alexander has done much towards organizing and | 0! our remarks-—suffice it to say, that all who pe-_ thor. Pea a J 


extending the military establishments of hisempire | Se the book will find a diversity of character Park theatre.—Since our last, Othello, A new 
The army is numerous and somewhat skilled in the || @d novelty in the plot, far beyond their most san-|) w iy to Pay old Debts, Hamlet, and King Lear, 
military tactics ofthe day. The navy, though com- || <uine expectations.—Having said thus much, it piv peen represented at this house. We pre- 
paratively small, is perhaps sufficiently large to an-| cannot but be gratifying to general readers to pe) sume it is in consequence of the prevalence of the 
swer present emergencies. He has done but little) ruse a description of the return of spring in the influenza, that the boxes have not been crowded, 
calculated to promote the dissemination of literature | high latitude of the Isle of Odin, selected from the Pipe fratian opera singers have got up Otello in a 
and science; and indeed it was his policy to shut| work :—* The swelling clouds, curling in gracetul  yory satistactory manner, but from the cause before 
out the light of intelligence from the eyes of his) pearl-coloured folds, gently sailing on the bosom mentioned, they are not so successful in attracting 
subjects. He has accordingly restricted the liber-| of the warming breeze, rest incumbent on themoun- a5 audience. — 

ties of the press, and caused the works of the literati) tain’s brow ; Aurora’s steeds vault high,and prance — 

to pass the ordeal of a censorship. His government|| joyfully up the sky: the smiling buds expanding | Chatham theatre. —This establishment will close 
was an unlimited monarchy, and his measures those || their modest tints, grace the trees of the valley: on Saturday evening. It has been a prosperous 
ofatyrant. He suppressed the meetings of Ma- | the wild flowers peep from their snowy prisons re- | S€@son, and Mr. Barrere deserves all the patronage 
sonic Lodges, and persecuted the members of that | joicing; and the birds strike up their jubilate, and he has received, for his industry, ‘The benefits, 
ancient and worthy order. Not content with the) hail the return of love and pleasure. ‘The tor-) 

vast dimensions of his empire, he was actively and anol streaming again from the mountains, with 

artfully engaged in devising means for its extension. loud praises, lave again on the bosom of the 


Holding the northern powers in subjection, he pant | acean. Sol’s genial power unfetters the gulf, and jin good spirits. 














with a few exceptions, have been well sttended, 
and the actors, if they are prudent, and have not 
been hard run for the ready, they must be flush and 
ed for the arrival of the moment when he was to| the ice, wafted by the winds, in massy ruins, piles Curious scissors.—In one of the late London 
effect their final subjugation. Like his great name- | mountainous over the rocky turrets that fence the papers we find the following description of a curi- 
sake, ambitious and powerful, he looked upon the! north end of the isle. The vessels and boats dart ous piece of cutlery :—The smallest pair of scissors 
world as his territory, and its inhabitants as his de- again from their havens, and flucks of sea-fow! probably ever ella. ite, iahiey hd inate a 





pete, Bute 0 deed, Ciapete Sieve. | speckle the air. The lake, with sprightly wave,| Mr. Thomas Imber, cutler, High-street, in this 
. einai’ ‘teimainaliaie j briskly moving to the boatman’s song, chafes the | city. They are only three-twentieths of an inch 

THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, ‘sullen snows away: and over its bright surface’! ,, length, each part about the thickness of a horse 
———— — again glides the swelling sails of the fisherman's | j, ‘ir, firmly riveted, and they open and shut treely, 





FEBRUARY 16, 1008. canoe, darting to and fro among the gloomy portals | They are contained in a common sized stocking- 
“Th cuminecnieilts Tie diane on por — a of the hanging precipices, like little white clouds,’ needle, drilled hollow, of which the head screws 
o —_ g = ‘ . p a | - ; ; 
lade tt Ay f Dr.B : . rr tae “ | pacing the azure sky amid the dark cavities of the! off; the whole is enclosed in a neat ivory case, 
pc “ war i a camel < a eae a . Lt swelling clouds, whose bright heads, as snow-capt j with a silvertop. ‘The scissors and cases were 
committee will decide upon the merits of the col- EER Ae Oh i 9 . : 
letien of shovel teles gor poems. The prize mountains, majestically beam in the noon-day sun.” | manufactured by Mr. Imber’s father, who has at- 
= il t blished : Accompanied witha very entertaining introduc- |! tained his 70th year, and lost one eve by an acci- 
one - = * t ace hye ne will by “g" a al tion, and well executed in the fashion of moders | dent, the sight of the other being also impaired. 
ae. bah td alee ag a in| publications, it is offered to the public—possessing | 
‘. ve Mirror. See ; 
geen Fate te vse lla correctness of diction equal to many of our stan- 
We would advise caro, and the other great men ’ i 
- \ dard works, and a plot entirely original and grand. 
- have cee us - . / a read The author has shown himself acquainted with | 8° Mesonic Ha!! Hotel, for the purpose of forming 
the play of * A new Way to Pay old Debts,” before : ; . Bible association f ity ¢ zhbourhood. 
my y y " the human heart, and like Walter Scott, pays par- | * 3ible association for that city and neighbourlioo 


Say egein enderechir to esnsure this foveutite ap- ticular veneration to old ladies; and the three sis- | ~ 
“the . ° a ‘ J "e SIS- 
tor for faults he never committed—they will find a | MARRIED, 


. ‘Ifrida, Menertredrick, and Elsirik, may just- | ' , , 
that Marall gave the text of the author when he ange Elfrid a re Se” ae é : ae 7 oe | On Saturday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Henry 
a ores ly claim relationship with Norna of Fitfulhead.! @... yy Wells. to Miss ae Masle aio 
replied to SirGiles “ I know you are a fearer,” and ter die emncgntaheieeee: be may be.) w i¢ hase, Mr. Jarius Wells, to Miss Carolin all oj 
they ai . ej oe = , my = ay a bon, || this city. 
Me wane on pry tone ts tee hes aha. i trust, like “the Great Unknown,” he will saon | On Sunday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Dr, Phebus, 
\ ‘ mene = Oo m ; 4 eat he again make his appearance on the arcna ol au- |! Mr. Thomas Mills, of this city, to Miss Aun M'Auley, ol 
Massinger. Read the play, Cato, will you? but thorship | Philadelphia. . 
= future, “look before you leap.” ” — Se aaa | On Sunday evening, Sth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chase 
Enough has been said respecting Mr. Kean’s|} Passing remarks.—We like exceed ingly to see | Mr. Ralph Walker, merchant, to Miss Hannah Poor, bot! 
private character, and as we have cancelled a great/|/ parties of gentiemen parading Broadway, and star- |} of this city. 
number of communications, which have been crow-||ing Ladies directly in the face, until their cheek | On Monday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. M’Car 
ded upon us at various times, respecting it, we|jare red with blushes, as it incontestibly evince: |/:y, Mr. Thomas Deane, to Miss Cornelia Boorom, oth o! 


cannot at this late period, admit the article signed||that the ladies have colour, and the gentlemen ne | this city. 

















Ladies’ Bible association.—The ladies of Mon- 
treal held a meeting on Tuesday of last week, at 
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THE MINSTREL. 





ante 


Farewell. 


Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 

f or other's weal avail'd on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 


Twere vain to speak—to weep—to sigh : 
Oh! more than tears of biood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expising eye, 
Are in that word—Farewell !—F arewell ! 


These lips are mute, these eyes are dry ; 
But in my breast, and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 


My soul nor deigns, nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel ; 
I only know we loved in vain— 
I only teel—Farewell —Farewell! 


Burial of Bonaparte. 


In the lonely vale the warrior’s tomb 

Is made, where the willows wave ; 

No blackened funeral brings its gloom, 
But thundering caunon echo, boom— 
Whilst martial banners, and soldiers brave, 
Crowd to the mighty warrior’s grave 


Son of Ambition! though thou wer't the foe 

Of Europe's united bands, 

Thy heart knew valour’s brightest glow ; 
Whenever thou struck, ‘twas a giant's blow; 
Thou shackled the might of a thousand hands ; 
And dared to have conquered a thousand lands, 


Thou built up thy tomb in the span of thy life— 
Thy death the wild comet foretold 
Tho’ peace and thy hot-heart for ever were rife; 


Tho’ thy mind was best pleased in the wild battle’s strife: | 


Thy pride was fair science’s page to unfold, 
To cherish the arts and enshrine them in gold 


Rest, spirit of fire, in the lonely vale, 

Where the willows lightly wave ! 

For thee shall Gallia’s soldiers wail; 

Shall tell thy wild deeds in many a tale ; 

And pay the last meed to the once proud brave, 


In the lonely vale, o’er the warrior’s grave. C. E. E. || 


Cain to his Child. 
He smiles and sleeps !—Sleep on 

And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young: sleep on and smile! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheering 
And innocent! thou hast not pluck’d the fruit— 
Thou know’st not thou artnaked! Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine! But now sleep on! 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 
And shining lids are trembling o’er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o'er them ; 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
Laughs out, although in slumber. He must dream— 
Of what?) Of Paradise ?—Ay! dream of it, 
My disinherited boy ! ‘tis but a dream ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy! 


Albania. 
Morn dawns; and with it stern Albania’s hills 
Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 
Robed half in mist, bedewed with snowy rills, 
Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak, 
Arise; and, as the clouds along them break, 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 





Stanjas. 
Though the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 
it never bath found but in thee. 
Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine; 
And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts | believed in with me, 
If their billows excite an emotion, 
it is that they bear me from thee. 
Though the rock of my tast hope is shiver'd, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though | feel that my soul ts deliver’d 
To pain—it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
They may crush, but they shall not contemn— 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me— 
‘Tis of thee that | think—not of them. 
Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander'd, thou never couldst shake— 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, ‘twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 
Yet | blame not,the world nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one— 
If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
Twas folly not sooner to shun: 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than | once could foresee, 
1 have found that, whatever it lost me 
lt could not deprive me of thee. 


To fAarv. 

Well! thou art happy, and I feel 

That I should thus be happy too ; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 

Warmly, as it was wont to do. 
Thy husband's blest—and ‘twill impart 

Some pags to view his happier lot. 
But jet them pass—Oh! how my heart 

Would hate him, if he loved thee not! 
When late | saw thy favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break 
But when the unconcious infant smiled, 

I kiss'd it, for its mother’s sake. 
I kiss’d it, and repress’d my sighs 

Its father in its face to see ; 
But then it had its mother’s eyes, 

And they were all to love and me 
Mary, adieu! | must away ; 

While thou art blest, I'll not repine 
But near thee | can never stay ; 

My heart would soon again be thine.’ 
I deem’'d that time, | deem’d that pride 

Had quench’'d at length my boyish fame 
Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 

My heart in all, save hope, the same. 
Yet was I calm: I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before thy look 
But now to tremble were a crime— 

We mot and not a nerve was shook 
T saw thee gaze upon my face, 

Yet meet with no confusion there : 
One only feeling couldst thou trace ; 

The sullen calmness of despair. 
Away ! away! my early dream 








fo Margaret. 
My soul is dark—Oh! quickly string 
The harp [ yet can brook to hear ; 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 
If in this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it forth again ; 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 
"Twill flow, and cease to burn my brain 
But bid the strain be wild and deep, 
Nor let thy notes of joy be first: 
I tell thee, minstrel, | must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 
For it hath been by sorrow nurst, 
And ached in sleepless silence long ; 
And now ‘tis doom'd to know the worst 
‘And break at once—or yield to song 
Liuth. 
I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o'er that eye of blue ; 
And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew ; 
I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blazc 
Seside thee ceased to shine ; 
It could not match the living rays 
That fill'd that glance of thie. 
As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 
Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 
Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy umpart ; 
Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o'er the heart. 


[To flatter great men when dead, who never did any good whes 


living, an excellent poet has contrived the fe llowing expedient in 
| 
order to avoid the wear and tear of conscience when an eulogium 


|| must be attempted | 


i 





Ye Muses! pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio snatch’d away : 

Oh! had he liv’d another year, 
—He had noi died to-day. 

Oh! were he born to bless mankind 
lu virtuous times of y ore, 

Sages themselves had fallen behind ! 
—Whene'er he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear.“ 
And sympathetic sheep ! 

E’en pitying hills would drop a tear 
—If hills had learn’d to weep. 

His bounty, in exalted strain, 
Each bard might well display, 

Since none implor’d relief in vain, 
— That ivent relier'd away. 

And hark! I hear the tuneful throng 
His obsequies forbid ; 

He still shall live, shall live as long- 
—As ever dead man did ! 


@Homan’s Tear. 


Oh! too convincing—dangerously dear— 
& & ) 


In woman's eye the unanswerable tear ! 

That weapon of her weakness she can wield, 
To save, subdue—at once her spear and sincld 
Avoid it—Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs, 

Too fondly gazing on that griet of hers! 

What lost a world, and bade a hero fly 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 

Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven, 

By this—how many lose not earth—but heaven 
Consign their soul's to man’s eternal foe, 

And seal their own to spare some wanton’s wo 
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Remembrance never must awake : 
Oh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream ' 
My foolish heart be still, or break 


Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear, 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing year 


oppo 





